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THE CONSUMERS’ PROJECT of 
the Department of Labor came to an 
end on June 30, 1938. On July 1, 
the Works Progress Administration 
created a Consumer Standards Project 
to continue and enlarge the research 
done by the Consumers’ Project in the 
field of standards for consumer goods. 
With the staff of the former Project, 
supplemented by relief workers, the 
new office has been placed under the 
direction of Consumers’ Counsel D. E. 
Montgomery. The lifetime of the new 
project is fixed at 8 months. 

Behind this metamorphosis lies a 
5-year history of agencies created by 
the present administration to represent 
the expanding and urgent interests of 
the household buyers of the Nation. 

First of the administratively-created 
offices, the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board came into being on June 16, 
1933, by authority of the President in 
his statement outlining policies for the 
National Recovery Administration. 
This office was re-named as the Con- 
sumers’ Division of the NRA and the 
office of President’s Adviser on Con- 
sumer Problems, to direct the newly 
named Division, was created by Execu- 
tive Order on July 30, 1935. The of- 
fice of President’s Adviser on Con- 
sumer Problems was terminated Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, by an Executive Order 
which brought to an end the National 


Recovery Administration. The same 


Order transferred the staff and records 
of the Consumers’ Division of the 
NRA to the Department of Labor. 

Second in birth but older now than 
all other consumer agencies was the 
office of Consumers’ Counsel of the 
AAA, created on June 27, 1933, to rep- 
resent the interests of consumers at 
every stage in that Administration’s 
activities. This office has been in con- 
tinuous existence since that date. Sep- 
tember 14, 1938, will mark the fifth 
anniversary of the CONSUMERS’ 
GuIDE, publication of the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division. 

Under direction of a third branch 
of the Government, another consumer 
office came into being with the crea- 
tion on March 20, 1934, of the Con- 
Division of the National 
Emergency Council. The work of this 
office was to encourage local organiza- 
tions of consumers through which in- 
formation on Government activities 
could be channeled out to communi- 
ties, and facts regarding local consumer 
problems could be channeled back to 
This Division di- 
rected the organization of 150 county 
consumer councils with this two-fold 
purpose. Its functions, transferred to 
the Consumers’ Division of the NRA 
in July 1935, were later carried over 
by that Division when it was trans- 
ferred at the beginning of 1936 to the 
Department of Labor. 


sumers’ 


the Government. 







Legatee of the activities and records} \&, 
of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of i 


the NRA, the Consumers’ Division 


of the NEC, and the Consumers’ Divi-]) 
sion of the Department of Labor was}/; 


the Consumers’ Project, established on 
April 1, 1936, as a WPA project at. 
tached to the Department of Labor. 
The work of this office increasingly 
centered on problems of standardiz¢ 
tion of consumer goods. 


8 months by the newly created Con 


sumer Standards Project under direc]™ 


tion of the Consumers’ Counsel Divi 
sion of AAA. 


It is this é 
function which will be continued for}! 


Within its limitations of time and]{ 


personnel, the new Project will (a)]} 


assemble and analyze technical dati 


available on the standardization o'}} 


consumer goods; (+) complete and 
bring up to date its survey of Federal 
State, and municipal commodity speci 
fications and standards, and of lawj 
and regulations relating to these laws} 
(c) prepare analyses of standards fo 
consumer groups participating in trad¢ 
practice and other conferences whert 
questions of consumer standards ar¢ 
involved. 

Inquiries regarding this work should 
be directed to the Consumer Standards 
Project, Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
AAA, Washington, D. C. 


OUR NEIGHBORS to the north— 
the Department of Agriculture in 
Canada—are reported to be launching 
an advertising program to make con- 





sumers in that Dominion quality grade | 


conscious. 
eggs, and canned fruits and vegetables, 
advertisements will carry the slogan: 
“Buy by grade—Buy with Confidence.” 
No plugs are made for any particular 
grade. Each is clearly described, and 
its corresponding grade mark or tag is 
illustrated. Grades A, B, and C are 
designated by red, blue, and yellow 
tags. . . Soon to be available for qual- 
ity-grade-curious consumers here is a 
reprint of a report on Canada’s grade 
labeling system, made by the former 
Consumers’ Advisory Board and the 
official in charge of U. S. government 
grades for canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Free copies can be had as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Featuring poultry, meats, 
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New Rules for Foods and Drugs 


An interpretation of the provisions in the new law pro- 


tecting the Nation’s food, drug, and cosmetic supplies 


ON JUNE 25, 1938 a new Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act went on 
the statute books with the President’s 
signature. This is the second major 
legislative effort in the history of the 
country to protect consumers and ethi- 
cal business from adulterated and mis- 
branded foods and drugs. Thirty-two 
years ago, almost to a day, the first 
Food and Drug law was enacted. 

The 1906 law was a compromise. 
It did not meet all the needs of con- 
sumer protection even a third of a cen- 
tury ago. Largely negative in its pro- 
visions, it named certain practices as 


taboo, but did not list the affirmative 
requirements of honesty and safety in 
the merchandising of food and drug 
products. Many of its provisions were 





circumscribed by the process of judicial 
interpretation. 

New industries—the vast cosmetic 
industry, a large trade in all sorts of 
healing devices from sun lamps to elec- 
tric belts and orthopedic shoes, and in 
beautifying products such as slender- 
izers and depilatories—grew up after 
1906. 
ran to dishonesty in claims, and to the 


Fierce competition frequently 


These 
industries fell outside the scope of the 
1906 law. 

Continued shifting in food prepara- 
tion away from the home to the fac- 


use of dangerous ingredients. 








4 tory, and in drug preparation from the 
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pharmacy to the factory, aggravated 
problems in regulation of those prod- 
ucts which were covered by the old 
Great gaps disclosed by expe- 
rience in administration, new industrial 
processes, new needs of public protec- 
tion, called for modernizing the pio- 
neering 1906 Act. 


law. 


@FIVE YEARS of bill drafting and 
redrafting, of hearings, of debates in- 
side and out of Congress, of demands 
and counter-demands from consumer 
organizations and industry, lie behind 
the final form of the new Act signed by 
the President. As with most laws, the 
adequacy or inadequacy of this one in 


dealing with the problems it under- 
takes to remedy can best be measured 
after it has been in operation for some 
time. 

Provisions of the new Act either 
come straight from the old law, or seek 
to remedy defects highlighted by dif- 
ficulties of enforcement or by judicial 
interpretations. 

The Act does not bar the manufac- 
ture, as such, of misbranded or adul- 
terated goods. Enacted under the Fed- 
eral Government's jurisdiction over in- 
terstate commerce, it prohibits the 
delivery or receipt of such goods across 
State lines. Only within the terri- 
tories of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where the authority 


YOUNG CONSUMERS have first right to protection against risks 


to health. 


Confectionery containing metallic toys and trinkets has 


endangered the lives of many children who have unsuspectingly swal- 
lowed prizes along with candy. The new law now rules out inedible 
substances and alcohol from candy that is shipped across State lines. 





of Congress is similar to that of a State 
government within its borders, is the 
manufacture of adulterated or mis. 
branded products outlawed. Any such 
prohibition within the 48 States mus} 
be a matter of State legislation. 


@COSMETICS, for the first time, 
come within the range of Federal reg. 
ulation. 

Most cosmetics are no doubt safe 
But a whole series of tragedies has 
brought home the necessity for con- 
trol of the traffic in questionable beauty 
preparations. Eyelash beautifiers con- 
taining poisonous aniline dyes have 
blinded a number of women, and killed 
Superfluous hair removers 
which utilized thallium acetate have 


several. 


paralyzed women’s legs, blinded them 
and loosened all their hair. Oint- 
ments, hair tonics, freckle removers, 
and other cosmetics with mercury or 
other poisonous ingredients have been 
responsible, in scores of instances, for 
impairment of health and sometimes 
Under 
the new law, the Food and Drug Ad- 


for permanent disfigurement. 


ministration will for the first time be | 


able to bar poisonous cosmetics from 
interstate traffic. 

Exempt from the prohibition on 
dangerous cosmetics are hair dyes con- 
taining poisonous coal tar colors, if 
they are marked plainly: ‘Caution- 
This product contains ingredients 
which may cause skin irritation on cer- 


tain individuals and a preliminary test | 


according to accompanying directions 
should first be made. This product 


must not be used for dyeing the eye- 


lashes or eyebrows; to do so may cause | 


blindness.” 

Cosmetics come under the ban if 
they are injurious under the conditions 
of use prescribed on their labels, or un- 
der conditions of use which are ‘‘cus- 
tomary or usual.” 

The law does not require that in- 
gredients of cosmetics be disclosed to 
consumers. Failure to provide for 
declaration of ingredients on the labels 
of cosmetics is a failure to protect 
women who are allergic to certain non- 
poisonous cosmetic ingredients. Such 
harmless to most 
women, but may seriously irritate users 
who happen to be sensitive to them. 
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Lack of ingredient declaration for 
cosmetics also leaves the price of cos- 
metics a mystery, instead of providing 
some basis for consumers to compare 
cost and selling price in the prepara- 
tions they are buying. 


@ FOOD sections of the Act contain 
new measures of protection for con- 
sumers and honest producers. 

Any food which is injurious to 
health is henceforth barred from the 
channels of interstate shipment. Poi- 
sonous and deleterious substances may 
not be added to food, except where 
they are indispensable or unavoidable 
in production. In the latter event, the 
Agriculture Department will define the 
maximum amounts of poisonous sub- 
stances which may be left in the food 
with safety. 

Sprays containing dangerous lead 
and arsenic are required to protect many 
growing fruits and vegetables from in- 
sect pests. Most of these sprays can 
be washed off. The Food and Drug 
Administration has devoted a full third 
of its personnel and funds to seeing 
that shipments of apples, pears, celery 
and other fruits and vegetables cross- 
ing State lines are safe for consumers. 
Hitherto there has been no standard 
at law of how much poison in the form 
of spray residue it is safe for people to 
swallow. Each action against a ship- 
ment found dangerously high in lead 
arsenate or other spray residue, was 
subject to a new and complete trial 
| before lay courts and juries, even 
‘though cases involving the same 
amount of poison had repeatedly been 
won by the Government. This neces- 
sitated the expensive and useless pro- 
cedure of marshaling a group of out- 
standing experts in toxicology to testify 
in each contested case, even though less 
than half the amount of poison may 
have previously been declared illegal 
| by the same court. Now the Secretary 
_ of Agriculture is given the needed au- 

thority to promulgate (after public 
| hearings) maximum amounts or “‘tol- 
| erances” for spray residues and other 

poisons in food. 

Candy is made safer for children. 
The law forbids metallic trinkets and 
other inedible substances in confec- 

| tionery. Youngsters have swallowed 





these, and little metal toys and “prizes” 
have been found lodged in children’s 
windpipes. 


@NEW and of far-reaching impor- 
tance is the provision for emergency 
permit control of food manufacture. 
It has happened that the processing or 
packing of some types of food has be- 
come so contaminated as to menace 
public health. If in the future any type 
of food is being contaminated in its 
manufacture, processing or packing, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is empowered 
to promulgate regulations for whole- 
some production, and to issue permits 
to manufacturers in this line. This 
emergency permit control is to last as 
long as is necessary to protect the pub- 
lic health. 


@ STANDARDS of identity for foods 
(other than dried fruits, fresh or dried 
vegetables) are to be promulgated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, after pub- 
lic hearings for industry and consum- 
ers. How much fruit and how much 
sugar should jam contain to merit the 
name “jam’’? 
dealers soak into oysters and still legiti- 
mately sell them as oysters? How 
little egg content can noodles have be- 
fore they cease to be “egg noodles’ ? 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has, until now, had the long, expen- 
sive—and often fruitless—job of dem- 
onstrating in court, in each and every 
case, that the administrative standards 
announced for various products repre- 


How much water can 


sented the standards of consumers and 
of reputable trade. One standard of 
identity had been set by law, for butter. 
That showed how much more effective 
enforcement could be when there was 
a recognized standard to go by. Now, 
the standards promulgated by the Sec- 
retary will have the full force of law. 
Where no standard has been issued 
for a food, and the product contains 
more than a single ingredient, the label 
must declare the name—although not 
the quantity—of each ingredient. 
Special dietary foods sold chiefly for 
children and invalids must carry in- 
formative labels to tell purchasers just 
what mineral and vitamin and other 
dietary properties they contain. 
Artificial flavoring and coloring and 





HARMFUL COSMETICS 


barred from interstate sale under the new 


are to be 


Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
Poisonous coal-tar hair dyes are not 
banned, but they must carry conspicuous 
warnings that they are potentially harm- 
ful, and that they must not be used to 
dye eyelashes or brows, since blindness 


may result. 





CONTRAPTIONS for “curing” diseases 
and changing the looks or functioning of 
the body are legion. They range all the 
way from the honest mechanical device 
to the electric skull cap which “makes 
hair grow on bald heads,” and to the 
heartless “inventions” that offer cures for 
Traffic 


vices is prohibited for the first time under 


incurable diseases. in fake de- 


the new law. 
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6 chemical preservatives must be declared 
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on food labels. 
artificial coloring in butter, cheese, and 
ice cream. Coal tar colors used in 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics must be 
among those certified as harmless by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Exception is made for 


@ DRUG sections of the law now bring 
under regulation drugs used for diag- 
nosis of ailments, such as the “barium 
meal” which. makes possible diagnosis 
of stomach ailments; and drugs used 
not in disease, but ‘‘to affect the struc- 
ture or any function of the body of 
man or other animals,” such as slender- 
izing preparations. 

Healing devices also come within the 
law’s control, subject to the same gen- 
eral requirements as drugs. This makes 
it possible to proceed against worthless 
contraptions such as the many height 
increasers, nose straighteners, bust de- 
velopers and the like on the market, 
and also against the more dangerous 
fake devices sold to sufferers from 
diabetes, goitre, prostate gland trouble, 
cancer, and a host of other serious dis- 
eases. 

Traffic in drugs and devices which 
are dangerous to health when used as 
directed on their labels is forbidden. 

Drugs whose claims are ‘‘false or 
misleading in any particular” are out- 
lawed. Under the earlier statute, the 
Government had to prove that curative 
claims were both “false and fraudu- 
lent’—that is, that a medicine manu- 
facturer was deliberately lying in his 
claims—before it could remove the 
quack remedy from the market. Now 
the law makes the paramount consid- 
eration, not the producer’s intent, but 
the consumer's health. 


@ DRUG labels will henceforth have 
to carry “adequate directions for use” 
and “adequate warnings” against use 
by children or use under other condi- 
tions where the drug may be dangerous 
to health. No provision is made, how- 
ever, for definition of exactly what con- 
stitutes “adequate directions” or “‘ade- 
quate warnings.” 

‘Narcotic or hypnotic substances in 
drugs must be declared on the label. 
Such labels must give name, quantity 
and percentage of each such substance, 


with the statement: “Warning—May 
be habit forming.” 

Physicians and pharmacists recog- 
nize a large number of drug formulas 
as official Formulas are given in 3 
official compendiums. Such drugs 
need not carry a declaration of their 
ingredients. A nonofficial drug must 
declare on the label its common name, 
if it has one; the name of each active 
ingredient ; and the quantity or propor- 
tion of each of a specified list of in- 
gredients, mostly potent drugs. 

Reading drug labels will be essen- 
tial. But it may be inadequate, for in- 
stance, in those cases where sick people 
undertaking their own treatment do 
not accurately diagnose their own ail- 
ments. 

Drugs defined in an official com- 
pendium must meet the standards pre- 
scribed by the compendium. But a 
drug may vary in strength, quality, or 
purity from the standards, if its label 
states plainly the variation from the 
official requirements. 

Drugs that are liable to deteriorate 
are now required to carry special labels 
cautioning users against such deteriora- 
tion. 

Antiseptics, it is specified, must have 
germ-killing power. 


@ SAFEGUARDS are established in 
the use of new preparations. Last fall 
nearly 100 people were killed by a so- 
called ‘elixir of sulfanilamide” simply 
because a manufacturer, eager to catch 
a promising market, had not stopped 
to make certain necessary and not-too- 
difficult tests. The old Food and Drug 
law could not restrain a manufacturer 
from using consumers as his guinea 
pigs provided his drugs were not adul- 
terated nor misbranded. 

New drugs intended for interstate 


sale must under the new law pass 
through the gauntlet of official exami- 
nation before they are offered for sale 


to consumers. In making application 
to distribute, the manufacturer must 
tell the Secretary of Agriculture what 
is in the drug, how it is made, how it 
will be labeled, and the results of tests 
made to show that it is safe to use un- 
der the conditions prescribed in the 
label. It cannot be put on the market 
for 60 days after such notice to the 


Secretary. During that period or 4 
period of 180 days if necessary, the 
Secretary may prohibit the distribution 
of a drug if he finds that it is unsafe 
to use, or has been inadequately tested 
for safety. But at no time does the 
Secretary take affirmative action ap- 
proving a new drug, nor is the manv- 
facturer permitted to say that it has 
been “approved.” 

Full effects of a drug sometimes be. 
come known only after years of practi- 
If sale of a new drug has 
begun, and experts subsequently find 
it unsafe for use, traffic in the drug 
may be held up. The Secretary may 
suspend an application after it become; 
effective, but an applicant can appeal te 
his nearest U. S. District Court agains 
such action by the Secretary. 

The law attacks economic cheats 
Not only adulterated, but misbranded 
products are taboo. Slack-filled and 
deceptive containers for drugs, cosmets 
ics, and foods are prohibited. As un 
der the earlier legislation, food con 
tainers must state net contents ia 
weight, measure, or numerical count 
The new law extends these provisions 
to drugs and cosmetics. 


cal use. 


@A LAW is only as effective as its 
enforcement mechanism. The Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act sets up a num 
ber of new enforcement procedures. 

Heart of Federal food and drug reg- 
ulation has been the seizure method, 
An illegal product in interstate com- 
merce may be seized wherever it is 
found. A Federal court decides whether 
the product violates the law. If the 
judge or a jury rules that it does, the 
offending product is either destroyed 
or returned for relabeling or reprocess- 
ing under bond to bring it in compli- 
ance with the law. 

Powerless at law to stop the adultet- 
ation or misbranding of foods and 
drugs at their source, and able to act 
only when a product moves in inter- 
state commerce, Food and Drug off- 
cials have nevertheless removed many 
illegal products from the market by 
what are called “multiple seizures,” 
that is, the seizure of a nutuber of ship- 
ments which had crossed State lines 
and were being distributed, or held for 
distribution, to consumers. By thus 
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urresting the goods, they protected con- 
sumers from dangers to health or 
economic cheats. 


@ SEIZURE provisions of the recently 
enacted legislation permit multiple 
seizures Of adulterated and seriously 
nisbranded food, drugs, devices, and 
cosmetics. But seizures of misbranded 
zoods are limited to a single interstate 
shipment, unless the misbranding has 
ilready been the subject of a court de- 
rision in favor of the Government, or 
he misbranded article is dangerous to 


health, or its labeling is fraudulent or 
“would be in a material respect mis- 
leading, to the injury or damage of the 
purchaser or consumer.” The exact 
scope of this clause will probably have 
to be determined by enforcement and 
judicial rulings. 

Trial of seizure cases may, by a new 
provision, be carried to a U. S. Dis- 
trict Court close to the shipper’s princi- 
pal place of business. This is a limi- 
tation upon the enforcement activities 
of the Administration. Hitherto trial 
has been in the district in which the 


SHOPPING should be easier on the housewife and her pocketbook 
when there are recognized standards of identity and standards of 


ninimum quality for food products. 


Under the new law, the Secre- 


ary of Agriculture may promulgate such standards after holding 


public hearings which industry and consumers will be invited to attend. 


goods are seized, which is usually 
where they are to be sold. 


@CRIMINAL penalties for violation 
A first offense 
lays the guilty manufacturer or shipper 
open to a maximum fine of $1,000 and 
imprisonment up to one year, or both. 
Exemption is provided for jobbers or 
retailers who have received products 
in good faith from shippers. A sec- 
ond violation—or even a first offense 
with intent to defraud or mislead— 
may be punished by a fine of as much 
as $10,000 or 3 years’ imprisonment, 
or both. 

Experience under the old law showed 


of the law are increased. 


that even in cases of the most unethical 
fringe, juries were sometimes loath to 
find dealers guilty and judges reluctant 
to impose penalties. 

Almost no jail sentences were ever 
meted out. And courts often ignored 
the public menace in traffic in mis- 
branded and adulterated foods and 
drugs, and imposed nominal fines of 
$1, $5, or $10. Offenders too often 
regarded these as trifling “‘license fees” 
for continuance in illegitimate busi- 
ness. Seizures were the Government's 
main weapon in safeguarding the 
public. 

Injunction proceedings may now be 
used by the Government to restrain 
violations of the law. If an injunc- 
tion is granted by a court, and then vio- 
lated, the accused may ask for trial by 


jury. 


@THE GOVERNMENT is for the 
first time authorized to inspect factories 
and other establishments producing or 
packing foods, drugs, devices and cos- 
metics for interstate shipment. With- 
out this necessary power, it has been 
often difficult and expensive and time- 
consuming to detect violations. 

Public hearings must be held before 
the Government issues various types of 
regulations provided for in the Act. 
Regulations will be needed on stand- 
ards of identity and quality for foods, 
on emergency permit control, on toler- 
ances for poisons, on warning labels 
for drugs, etc. Rules for public hear- 
ings, laid down in the law, safeguard 

[Concluded on page 22] 
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Outfitting the Home Cannery 


Counting costs, knowing how to can, and possessing the 
right equipment are three prerequisites to canning at home 


DEBATERS of the annual question 
of home-canned versus factory-canned 
foods have before them a neat problem 
of stacking cents against sentiment. 
In resolving that problem, low-income 
families would do well to do some 
careful accounting of costs before they 
involve themselves in expenditures and 
labor which turn out in doubling the 
cost of foods that can be bought from 
grocers’ shelves. If you have a back- 
yard full of fresh vegetables and fruits, 
the odds might be in favor of senti- 
ment. If you can do your purchasing 
at the peak of the season when prices 
are lowest and if you can the fruits and 
vegetables soon after gathering again 
home canning may win out. If you 
combine with the neighbors in pooling 
purchases and labor for large scale op- 
.J erations, you may also find it pays to 
can. Certainly in this factory-canning 
age, no family that must buy the raw 
products to can should plunge thought- 
Blessly into home production. If it 
does, it may find its fruit and vegetable 
budget is licked before starting. 

Most modern kitchens have all the 
fH equipment necessary for canning—ex- 
cept pressure canners, cans or jars. 
HYou will need large kettles for process- 
jing food by the “open-kettle”” method. 
Other things you should do well to 
'check on before you begin canning are: 
shallow pans, preserving kettles, colan- 
‘der, wire basket or cheesecloth, jar 
funnel, quart measure, standard meas- 
uring cup, ladle or dipper, jar tongs, 
long-handled spoons, stainless _ steel 
paring knives, cutting knife, scissors, 
household scales, vegetable brush, and 
§a cooking thermometer designed for 
F testing boiling foods. 


@® YOUR BIGGEST capital outlay will 
be for a pressure canner or pressure 
cooker, which will cost you about $15 
or more. A cardinal rule of all can- 
ners—domestic or commercial—is that 


the “‘nonacid’ foods must be proc- 
essed in a pressure canner to keep them 
free of contamination or poisoning. 
Count among the nonacid foods meats, 
poultry, and all vegetables except to- 
matoes, pickled beets, ripe pimientos, 
and rhubarb. Micro-organisms de- 
stroyed in fruits and some vegetables— 
particularly tomatoes—by ordinary 
boiling survive and multiply on the 
nonacid foods unless the foods are sub- 
jected to higher temperatures. 
the pressure cooker which, by steam, 
forces the temperature beyond the or- 
dinary boiling level (212 degrees F.) 
to 240 or 250 degrees F. with only 10 
or 15 pounds of steam pressure. 


Hence, 


@STEAM PRESSURE CANNERS— 
for best results—must maintain a con- 
stant temperature during all the time 
the food is ‘‘cooking” inside. An 18- 
quart size is about the largest a house- 
wife can handle, if the canner must be 
lifted while full. 
food, it weighs 30 to 40 pounds. 
About 5 quart glass jars or 8 pint glass 
jars will fit comfortably in this size 
cooker at one time. If you prefer tin 
cans, you will be able to put 8 No. 3 
cans or 14 No. 2 cans in the canner 
For 


community canning centers, or for 


Filled with cans of 


with an 18-quart liquid capacity. 


housewives who go in for canning in a 
big way, the 25- or 30-quart liquid ca- 
pacity size will be found more efficient. 

Cookers smaller than the 18-quart 
size can be a liability rather than an 
asset in canning. With this type it 
is almost impossible to maintain the 
pressure Sudden 
changes in pressure while the food is 
being processed will cause liquid to be 
drawn out from glass jars. 


at an even level. 


Most pressure canners are made 
of heavy pressed or cast aluminum. 
Cheaper but not as good as the alumi- 
num types are those of enameled or 


tinned steel. If you choose one of 


these inspect them carefully for flaws 
in the enamel or tin coating. Suscep- 
tible to chipping, either of these types 
must be watched for rust or signs of a 
cracked surface. Also on the market 
are cookers made of tin-plated iron. 
Not as expensive as the aluminum 
types, the tin-plated iron canners are 
heavier and require more careful han- 
dling to prevent melting of the tin 
plate. The top and the kettle of this 
type do not fit as well as those made of 
aluminum, necessitating a large rubber 
gasket to form a steam tight closure. 
This gasket must be replaced periodi- 
cally. 

Proposed specifications for pressure 
canners used by government agencies 
call for either wrought or cast alumi- 
num. 

Buy a canner that is firmly con- 
structed, large enough to meet your 
needs, and with the kettle molded in 
one piece without seams or joints. 
Most important feature to look for is 
a Close-fitting cover that sets snugly 
into the cooker and leaves no room 
Those with a 
band that adjusts the cover by turning 


for steam to escape. 


a single screw make for convenience. 
Other types are fastened by a number 
of clamps or lugs which require a little 
more time to adjust but hold the cover 
very securely on the kettle. Either 
type will meet your needs as long as 
there is no leakage of steam. 


@ ALL PRESSURE canners have pet- 
cocks, for exhausting the air, a safety 
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PRESSURE canners should be sturdily built and 


large enough to serve your canning needs without 


being too heavy to handle. 


rack particularly must be built to stand strain. 


valve, and a pressure gage. Sometimes 
the petcock and safety valve are com- 
bined for simplicity of design and 
structure. Most pressure canners are 
equipped with thermometers only when 
specifically requested by the buyer. A 
thermometer enables the operator to 
make a double check on the tempera- 
ture of the steam inside the canner. 
Proposed Government specifications call 
either for a pressure gage or thermom- 
eter. The petcock and safety valve 
should be kept clean so they will oper- 
ate properly. The cover of the cooker 
should never be immersed in water. 

Pressure gages should cover a range 
of 0 to 30 pounds. It is desirable to 
have 1-pound graduations from 0 to 20 
pounds. Pressure canning rarely re- 
quires a pressure above 20 pounds; a 
pressure beyond that point is a danger 
signal. Test the gage at least once a 
year for accuracy. 

Thermometers for testing the tem- 
perature of the canner should range 
from about 170 to 280 degrees F. to be 
most efficient. 

Well-constructed handles both on 
the sides of the cooker and on the 
cover are essential. Those immune to 
heat have a definite advantage over the 
all-metal ones. 

Interior of the canner, including a 
rack, colander pan, semi-circular pans, 


Construction should 
be firm and strong both inside and out, while the 


bails, lifters, and canning basket, should 
be of sturdy construction, able to 
withstand strong heat and heavy loads. 
Examine particularly the bails, pan- 
lifters, and canning-basket for rigid, 
lightweight construction and ability to 
survive heavy strains. 


@ONE ECONOMY advantage of 
processing acid products—fruits, toma- 
toes, ripe pimientos, rhubarb—is the 
lack of large capital expenditures for 
equipment. Temperatures obtainable 
in the water bath are high enough for 
efficient canning of these foods. High 
temperature of the pressure canner will 
actually damage the fruit flavor, color, 
and texture of acid foods. 

A water bath can be an ordinary 
boiler, a good sized bucket, or a large 
kettle. The only requirement is that 
it fit over the burners or stove and is 
deep enough to allow the water to be 
2 or 3 inches over the tops of the bot- 
tles or cans. Be sure that the cover 
of the bath is close-fitting. Racks for 
holding the jars or cans should be 
sturdy with firm handles for taking 
them from the bath. 

Some canners prefer to immerse and 
remove the jars from the water bath 
or pressure canner singly rather than in 
the rack. To do this you will need a 
good jar lifter. The lifter should be 





ONE advantage of using tin cans is that you can plunge them 
into cold water immediately after they come from the cooker. 
Oftentimes, food that is taken from the canner in jars at 
just the right moment will become overcooked because it 
cannot be cooled rapidly enough without cracking the glass. 


light-weight but of sturdy construction, 
should have handles long enough to 
prevent burning of the hands, and 
should grip the jars firmly without 
slipping. 


@ THE STEAM PACKING method— 
in which the foods are processed by im- 
mersing the jars or cans in hot steam 
not under pressure—can be done in an 
ordinary steamer or in a pressure can- 
ner with the petcock wide open. Be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting a good 
circulation of steam, this method is 
often unsatisfactory. 

Oven canning—suitable only for 
processing in glass jars—is not par- 
ticularly efficient. It takes half as long 
again as the water bath (unless the 
food is precooked and packed hot into 


‘the jars), is suitable only for small 


fruits, and generally results in loss of 
liquid which boils out of the jars. If 
you do use it be sure your oven is be- 
tween 250 degrees and 275 degrees F. 
Steam continually escapes from jars in 
For that reason, and because 
air is not as good a conductor of heat 
as is water, a much higher oven tem- 
perature is required to keep the acid 
food inside the jars at the temperature 
of boiling water, 212 degrees F., to 
insure its being absolutely processed. 
The jars will not crack at this tempera- 


an oven. 
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USE a jar lifter that is lightweight but of sturdy construc- 
tion and with handles long enough to prevent burning 
of the hands. It should grip the jar firmly without slip- 
ping. Notice the jar rack in this cooker which keeps the 
jars separated and allows water to cover them completely. 


A CAN SEALER should be purchased for long, efficient 
service. You can test its efficiency by sealing a can 
containing a few tablespoons of water, submerging it in 
boiling water for a few minutes, and noticing whether 
air bubbles rise to the surface from a leaking seal. 


ture if they have been previously 
dipped in boiling water before filling. 

In the open kettle method, fruits or 
tomatoes (acid foods) are boiled for 
several minutes in an open kettle to 
kill bacteria, and then placed into 
sterilized jars. Though it eliminates 
precooking and processing, this method 
is highly risky because of the odds 
against transferring the food to the 
jars without contamination. Tin cans 
cannot be safely packed by this method 


since the lids must be kept dry to pro- 
tect the gasket. Hence, they cannot 
be sterilized in boiling water before 
sealing the cans. 


@ PERENNIAL QUANDARY of the 
home canner is the question: glass jars 
or tin cans? There are arguments pro 
and con, and the housewife must look 
to her own judgment for the final de- 
cision. The rule seems to be that glass 
jars are most economical for the home 


canner whose canning operations are 
not extensive. The others—those who 
stack their shelves with hundreds of 
quarts of canned vegetables and fruits 
every year—will find it cheaper in the 
long run to use tin cans. Initial cost 
of tin cans is less than for jars—but 
they are generally used only once and 
involve a new investment every year. 
Also, a good sealing 
high in cost and may more than over- 


machine is fairly 


balance the saving in buying tin cans 





CLEANLINESS and efficiency are the two watch- 
words for any home cannery. Here is a good 
kitchen arrangement for home canning on a small 
scale. Notice the clock placed conveniently near 


the cooker to eliminate guesswork in timing. 


“LIGHTNING-TYPE” jars are preferred by some 


home canners because of the ease with which they 


can be sealed. 
is a simple job to tighten it by twisting the two 
ends of the wire where they are joined together. 


If the wire clamp becomes loose, it 


\ ? 
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in bulk by pooling your purchases with 
your neighbors can save you money. 
One researcher on the West Coast 
found that $8 on a thousand cans could 
be saved this way. Similarly, it is 
possible to share the cost and use of a 
sealer among several families. 


@ OTHER ARGUMENTS in favor of 
tin cans are that more of them than 
glass jars can be put into the cooker at 
one time. They also are easy to 
handle and store without danger of 
breakage. 

Most vegetables, fruits, and meats 
can safely be put in the plain tin cans 
made of thin sheet steel plated with 
tin. But some foods, such as red- 
colored fruits and vegetables, fade 
when heated in this type of can, al- 
though with no bad effects on the 
wholesomeness of the food. The rule 
is to buy enamel lined cans to preserve 
the appearance of certain foods that 
discolor in plain tin or to prevent ex- 
cessive darkening or corrosion of the 
cans. For keeping red-colored fruits 
and beets red, and to prevent pumpkins 
and squash from corroding the can, 
ask for sanitary, fruit, or “R” (“R” 
means “‘red””) enamel cans, spotted by 
their deep gold color with a bright 
finish. 

Similarly, discoloration of corn, suc- 
cotash, and other products won't occur 
if you use “C” (or corn) enamel, of 
light gold color, with dull finish. 
Don’t use this “C” enamel with acid 
foods or with chicken or meats con- 
taining a large amount of fat. These 
cause the enamel to peel off, making 
the food unsightly though harmless. 

Cans with paper gaskets are some- 
times recommended over those having 
rubber composition gaskets for home 
canning. Paper gaskets are somewhat 
thicker than rubber composition gas- 
kets and permit seams on cans to be 
slightly looser, thus making them more 
adapted to use with a hand sealing 
machine. Paper gaskets have the dis- 
advantage of falling out of place or of 
being wrinkled. 

When you buy tin cans, ask for No. 
2, No. 21/4, and No. 3. These are the 
sizes which can be used in most hand- 
sealing machines. 


@SEALING MACHINES must be 
strongly built for efficiency and dura- 
bility over a period of years. You will 
find a few extra dollars will insure you 
against future trouble if you buy a 
heavy sealer that will give long wear. 
The sealer can be checked by sealing a 
can containing a few tablespoonfuls of 
water, boiling 
water for a few minutes, and noticing 
whether air bubbles rise to the surface 
in escaping from the seam. The air 
bubbles are a clue to an improperly 
sealed can. 

Glass jars—aside from their eye ap- 
peal for the home canner who likes 
to show off her work—can be used over 
and over again, year after year, as long 
as they are not cracked or chipped. 
They must be thoroughly washed be- 
fore each canning. 

Jars are known by the caps they 
wear. They come in three types: the 
original mason jar with the porcelain- 


submerging it in 


lined metal screw cap; the lightning- 
type modified mason jar with a glass 
disk cover held in place by a wire 
clamp; and the automatic-, self-, or 
vacuum-sealing type that seals auto- 
matically when cooled. The cap of 
the mason jar is hard to clean, and 
the porcelain lining often becomes 
loosened or chipped. If this happens, 
or if the metal part of the cap is 
dented or bent, the cap should be re- 
placed by a new one. The lightning 
type of lid can be cleaned and steril- 
ized easily, but the wire clamp may be- 
This may be 
overcome by adjusting the wire clamp. 
The automatic sealing lids on the third 
type can be used only once, necessitat- 
ing replacement of the cover. 


come loosened from use. 


Don’t pinch pennies when you buy 
They should be of top 
quality to withstand high temperatures, 
and should be bought new each year. 
A simple test of a rubber ring is to 
double it together and press the fold 
with the fingers. 
crack. 


rubber rings. 


A good one won’t 
It should also stretch to twice 
its length and return without change of 
shape. 

Pint and quart sizes of glass jars are 
best for canning, while half-pint jars 
are common for fruit preserves, jams, 
or similar products. Acid fruits and 
tomatoes are sometimes packed in half- 


But no matter which one 
you choose, look for simplicity of con. 
struction and for one that can be sealed 
perfectly and washed easily. Discard 


gallon jars. 


jars that are chipped or which have}}) 


air bubbles in the glass. 


Other equipment for canning should |} 


meet usual household standards. Spe- 
cial devices can be purchased for par, 
ing apples and peaches; coring apples, 
pears, and tomatoes; pitting peaches 
and cherries; shelling peas; and slic: 
ing, cubing, grinding, and sieving 
foods. For cooking food use utensils 
of aluminum, or good grades of enam- 
Galvanized 
iron utensils are taboo for cooking any 


elware, or stainless steel. 


food or for holding acid foods which 
have been cut, as they will take up zinc 
from the metal and become poisonous. 
Use copper or copper lined utensils for 
cooking fruits and vegetables only if 
the utensils are kept bright and shiny 
and the food removed immediately 
after cooking. Otherwise these uten- 
sils may contaminate the food. 


@FOR JELLY MAKING you will 
need pans, colander, scales and meas- 
uring cups, large kettle, and long- 
handled spoons. The jelly bag can be 
made of Canton flannel with the nap 
side in, or 2 or 3 thicknesses of good 
quality of cheesecloth, or it may be a 


plain sugar bag. In any case, it must 


be wrung in hot water after each | 


straining of fruit. 

For cooking the juice to the jelling 
point a broad and flat-bottomed pan 
is best to allow for quick evaporation 
of excess liquid. Low broad jelly 
glasses with tin friction-top lids placed 
over the wax seals are generally satis- 
factory for storing jelly. The con- 
tainers must be made airtight with rub- 
ber or composition gaskets if the jars 
are not stored in a cool dry place. 

Home canners and jelly makers who 
want expert advice on kitchen preserv- 
ing should write for Farmers’ Bulletin 
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No. 1800, ‘Home-made Jellies, Jams, 
and Preserves,” and Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1762, “Home Canning of Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats,” priced at five 
cents each and available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Taking Stock of Consumers in Business 


Gains and losses by over 600,000 families own- 
ing and operating their own retail enterprises 
are reported in the most complete survey to date 


MEMORIZING dates is no longer the 
way we study history. But dates are 
useful pegs on which to hang the gar- 
For 1492 in the his- 
| tory of consumers’ cooperation, coop- 
| erators generally write 1844, when a 
‘little group of English weavers, as de- 


Equitable Pioneers’ Society in the town 
of Rochdale. Main principles of the 
Rochdale society were threefold: (1) 
the patronage refund—return of sav- 





ings to the members in proportion to 


| their purchases from the co-op, (2) a 


fixed, low interest rate on share capital, 
and (3) democratic control—one mem- 
ber, one vote, regardless of number of 
shares held; and no proxy voting. 


| Today these are the generally recog- 


nized bases of consumer cooperatives 
in many lands, including our own. 

In America the development of con- 
sumer cooperation came later than in 
European countries. Ours was a vast 
new country. We had millions of 
acres of free land to clear and to settle, 
new mines to exploit and railroads to 
build and forests to cut down, before 
we could be concerned with saving 
pennies and nickels by cooperative pur- 
chasing. People who felt pinched in 
the East could still try for a new start 
out West. Our people were on the 
move; they were of many nationalities 
and divers tongues ; and perhaps co-ops 
had to wait until people took root in a 
place. 

The trial and error stage has lasted 


a long time in American consumer co- 
operation. Boston had one of 
first of American cooperative stores, 
opened just a year after Rochdale’s 
society. The organization grew rap- 
idly, and despite dissension, at one time 


the 


was doing over 2 million dollars’ worth 
of business. 


But most of its stores 
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14 collapsed in the late 1850's and, finally, 
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in the stress of the Civil War. After 
the war, cooperative organization 
among farmers was attempted by the 
Patrons of Husbandry, better known as 
the National Grange; and among 
workers by the Sovereigns of Industry. 
The depression of 1874-78 wiped out 
most of these co-ops, though a few 
livedon. Workers’ cooperatives, mostly 
for production, were started on a large 
scale by the Knights of Labor during 
the ’80’s; but most of these soon went 
under. 

About 1900 a new impetus came 
from groups of immigrant Americans, 
from such lands as Finland, Sweden, 
Lithuania, Bohemia, where cooperation 
was taking hold slowly but—it now 
appears—surely. ‘Where two Finns 
meet, you have a cooperative,” it has 
been said; and strongest of all these 
cooperatives have been those the Finns 
built in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Illinois. 


@CAME THE WORLD War, and 
great rises in prices, much greater than 
the rise in wages. Organized labor 
again showed an interest in coopera- 
tives, with coal miners and railroad 
employees taking the lead. The failure 
of an over-ambitious national whole- 
sale, and the depression of 1920-21, 
finished many of them; the recent de- 
pression and prolonged hard times in 
the coal fields did for some of the 
others. But there are still a number of 
active consumer co-ops among miners, 
railroad workers, textile operatives. 

Farmers have been using the coop- 
erative method in marketing for over 
half a century. Along with coopera- 
tive marketing, at an increasing rate, 
has come collective purchasing of 
farm supplies. And, likewise at an in- 
creasing rate, farm families in recent 
years have been cooperatively supply- 
ing themselves with groceries, house- 
hold supplies, work clothing, fuel. It 
should also be remembered that 25 
years before Rochdale’s society, Ameri- 
can farmers began cooperating to in- 
sure their farms and homes against fire, 
and they have steadily enlarged their 
mutual fire insurance. 

Where do American consumer co- 
operatives stand today? One of the 


recommendations of the commission 
sent by the President to study cooper- 
atives in European countries in 1936 
was that a census be taken of the 
American cooperative movement. How 
many cooperative societies are there, 
and how many American families are 
involved in consumer cooperative ac- 
tivity? What types of goods do the 
co-ops buy, what services do they 
supply, for their member families? 
Are they saving them money—do they 
operate at a profit or at a loss? Where 
are they located—in what States and 
among what groups of the population ? 

These are some of the questions 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has attempted to answer in the most 
nearly complete enumeration ever made 
of American consumer cooperatives. 
This 1936 survey was made chiefly by 
questionnaires sent out by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, aided by the Farm 
Credit Administration. To give greater 
thoroughness to questionnaire  re- 
sponses, B. L. S. field workers studied 
retail co-ops on the ground, in all or 
part of 13 States. While information 
was received from only 1,936 of 3,264 
local distributive associations known to 
be in existence in 1936, the combina- 
tion of questionnaires and field studies 
allowed the B. L. S. to compute mem- 
bership and business of the entire con- 
sumer cooperative movement in the 
country. 


@ FUNCTIONING in 1936, the sur- 
vey indicates, were some 3,600 retail 
consumer cooperatives—about 2,400 
stores and buying clubs, and about 
1,150 petroleum associations, with a 
few bakeries, creameries, student sup- 
ply cooperatives thrown in. At the 
end of the year 1936, these co-ops 
numbered 677,750 members. Total 
business for the year amounted to some 
182 million dollars. 

A number of cooperatives are not 
included in these  figures—credit 
unions, rural electricity co-ops, burial 
societies, housing cooperatives, tele- 
phone associations. Farmers’ cooper- 
atives purchasing any consumer goods 
for their member families are included 
in the current survey. Those which 
purchase only supplies for production 
on the farm are not included. 


Farm families still lead the way in 
consumer cooperative activity. Spot 
studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in the current survey notec 
that “many of the new urban associ 
ations are those of professional group: 
and middle-class persons. Organizec 
labor is taking a new interest in the 
possibilities of cooperation and in the 
formation of cooperative enterprises 
Church groups are also manifesting : 
lively and growing interest in coopera- 
tion.” 

Farm and city consumers are cooper- 
ating to supply themselves with a broad 
range of commodities. General store 
cooperatives are likely to carry gro- 
ceries, meats, clothing (work clothing 
for men, house dresses, limited lines of 
children’s clothing), shoes, notions, 
dry goods, fuel, hardware, gasoline and 
motor oil, tires, farm supplies of all 
kinds; sometimes radios, electrical ap- 
pliances, refrigerators and washing 
machines. 

Where there is no cooperative pe- 
troleum association, the stores fre- 
quently dispense gas and oil from curt 
pumps or their own service stations. 

The petroleum associations, begin- 
ning with gas and oil, and adding autc 
tires and accessories (such as tubes and 
batteries) , have expanded into the sale 
of electrical appliances such as wash- 
ing machines, toasters, radios for car 
and home, light bulbs. Many are now 
also stocking groceries. 


@ LESS COMMON tetail cooperative 
activities reported include creameries, 
water-supply associations, bakeries, a 
beauty parlor, 2 associations operating 
beer taverns, a lawn mowing co-op, a 
coal mine operated by one store society, 
and associations handling artists’ ma- 
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The “typical” American co-op in 
1936 had between 100 and 250 mem. | 
bers. Forty percent of all co-ops re- | 
porting were in this membership range; 
9 out of every 10 societies had under 
500 members. In 1936, the mythical 
typical cooperative did a business of | 
between $25,000 and $100,000. AIl- 
most half the associations reported | 
sales between these two figures. While 
250 cooperative associations had sales | 
under $10,000 for the year, 55 did a 
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business of over $250,000; and 10 
topped the half million dollar mark. 

The petroleum associations, with 
232,000 members in 691 associations, 
reported greater membership than the 
store associations. Seven hundred and 
twenty petroleum co-ops rang up a 
total sales figure of 50 million dollars 
for an average of over $70,000 for 
each society. 

Among the store associations, 850 
co-ops reported a total membership of 
185,000 for an average of 219 per 
society as compared with the gas and 
oil co-ops’ average of 336 members. 
The 1936 sales average for store asso- 


most $83,000. Three 
hundred and = -enty-two co-ops whose 
major busin. as in farm supplies 
averaged sales of $110,000 for the 
year; 269 grocery stores averaged only 
$45,000. General merchandise stores, 
numbering 194, had sales totals some- 
where between these two, with an av- 
erage of $81,000 per society. 


ciations was 


@ THE TYPICAL AMERICAN co-op 
is located in the North Central States. 
Over 70 percent of all cooperative re- 
tail trade in 1936 was concentrated in 
that region. Minnesota and Illinois 
had about 65,000 cooperative members 


each; Wisconsin 51,000; Indiana 15 


34,000; and Iowa, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska each showed over 20,000. 

Gas and oil co-ops were almost all 
in the upper Mississippi Valley. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin each recorded 
over 100 societies. Illinois, with only 
58 societies, had the largest number of 
petroleum association members. These 
3 States included most of the store so- 
cieties, too. 


@ BUYING CLUBS, often the start- 
ing points for full-fledged cooperative 
stores, were found in 1936 in a num- 

[Concluded on page 23] 


STORES AND BUYING CLUBS, and gasoline stations, represent the main types of consumer 


cooperative activities in the United States. In 1936 some 677,000 American families were mem- 


bers of consumer cooperatives. 


Shown below are (1) a cooperative gas station in the Nation’s 


Capital; (2) a Wisconsin enterprise which serves families in town and surrounding country 


with meats and groceries, dry goods and hardware, and gas and oil; (3) two grocery coopera- 


tives in the Chicago area, one of which operates its own dairy routes and a gasoline pump. 
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CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


Rolling Fruits and Vegetables 


Marketwards 


Fourth lap of our consumer tour traces the routes taken by these 
vitamin-loaded cargoes in their race to back doors of city markets* 


REFRIGERATOR cars have trans- 
formed the country—from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to the 
Gulf—into backyard gardens for all 
consumers no matter where they live. 
They have set fruits and vegetables 
travelling until in 1932 they were the 
most widely travelled of any type of 
freight in the country. While the av- 
erage journey for all freight was 353 
miles, the average distance travelled 
by an orange and a grapefruit was 
2,126 miles; lemons and limes trav- 
elled an average of 2,387 miles by 
railroad; apples travelled an average 
of 1,162 miles; cantaloups averaged 
434 miles; and peaches toured 843 
miles up and down the country. 

In use today in transporting fruits 
and vegetables are about 80,000 refrig- 
erator cars. Most of these are owned 
by companies which in turn are owned 
by a group of railroads. For the use 
of the cars the railroads are charged 
two cents a mile. 

More important than this charge, 
however, is the combined charge made 
to growers and shippers for transport- 
ing and refrigerating fruits and vege- 
tables. Under the railroad freight tar- 
iff, standard refrigeration for a carload 





of fresh fruit moving from California 
to Denver costs $75; for one going to 
Boston, the cost runs to $110. Pre- 
cooled cars which are not iced in tran- 
sit range in cost from $15 to $22, de- 
pending on the length of the run. 
Freight charges are paid in addition to 
these refrigeration charges. 

In March of 1938 freight rates were 
raised ; for certain fruits and vegetables 
the increase was 5 percent. Since the 
freight rates are incorporated into 
wholesale prices, and add to the prices 
on which both wholesale and retail 
profit margins are computed, the 5 
percent increase in freight rates may 
be snowballed into an even greater 
fruit and vegetable price increase to 
consumers. 

The cost of shipping 100 pounds of 
oranges in carload lots from the West 
Coast is the same whether they go to 
Kansas City, to Chicago, or to New 
York. Freight rates must be based 
upon value per ton, and volume of 
shipments, as well as on weight and 
distance. Commodities which take up 
a great deal of space will cost more 
per pound to carry than ingots of steel 
or bars of lead. And freight rates can 
go down when there is a regular de- 
mand for a great number of cars. 


@ RIPENING FRUITS and vegetables 
are the signal to round up thousands 
of empty refrigerator cars for loading. 
They may spend most of their time 
empty, they may make only 3 or 4 
trips a year loaded, but when they are 
needed they are needed badly. Today 
public regulation of the railroad is one 
assurance which shippers and growers 


have that cars will be available when 
they are needed and that a competitor 
will not get hold of the available cars 
and tie them up. 

At the end of the long run from 
Florida or California or Arizona or 
Texas, fruit and vegetable cars are 
herded together in the freight yards of 
large cities. 

Spoilage en route to market becomes 
a problem. The fruits and vegetables 
are packed into the cars in good con- 
dition when they leave the growing 
centers but in transit a great many 
things can happen. The bump inci- 
dent to coupling a refrigerator car with 
another may have dislodged the stacks 
of crates inside the cars, crashed boxes 
against each other, crushed the fruits 
and vegetables. Then when the seal 
on the freight car is broken and the 
door slides back, the sour fermented 
smell of decayed fruits or vegetables 
comes out. Damaged, the receiver 
says, and he presents a claim to the 
railroad. Sometimes a car is supposed 
to be re-iced and a clerical slip in an 
office a thousand miles from where the 
freight car is winding over a mountain 
sends it scooting past the icing station. 

Sometimes a car is lost. 
example, from the South and West are 
broken up and reassembled in some 
freight yards for forwarding north 
and east. Freight cars are switched 
around, nudged up to the hump in the 
yard, whence they coast into their places 
by gravity. From there some cars are 
sent scooting off to one city, others to 


*Karlier articles in this series appeared in 
the April 11, May 9, May 23, 1938, issues. 
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another city. Where there is no hump 
and gravity hasn't been put to work the 
terminal engine chugs up and down 
banging cars together, moving them up 
and down tracks like a mechanical 
chess player pushing pawns up and 
down a chessboard. In all this clatter, 
one car is switched out and forgotten. 
Lost, the car stands around during the 
life of the fruits and vegetables it con- 
tains. A lifetime that would have 
lasted to a consumer’s kitchen, ends in 
the freightyards. Finally, the car is 
discovered and tacked onto a train, but 
by then the fruits and vegetables have 
decayed. 


@ FOUR KINDS OF UMPIRES all 
the balls and strikes in arguments that 
arise out of damages in transit to fruit 
and vegetables. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspects cars on 
request, issues certificates certifying to 
the condition in which it found the 
fruits and vegetables, the percent of 
the car that was of each grade, the 
percent of the car that was decayed be- 
yond sale. On the basis of a compari- 
son between the inspector's reports and 
the condition of the car when it was 
shipped, damage claims can be paid. 


OF THE MILLION or so carloads of 
fruits and vegetables that were delivered 
to 40 large American cities in 1936, 52 
out of every 100 were delivered by rail- 
road, 44 by truck, and 4 by boat. Rail- 
road cars (1) ended up in terminals, like 
this one in Pittsburgh. Trucks, like 
these (2) in Cincinnati, ended up chiefly 
in the middle of a street. This boatload 
of tomatoes (3) is being detoured to the 
city by way of a cannery. 
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In addition to the U. S. Inspection 
Service, however, there are 2 other 
kinds of inspectors—private inspection 
services that inspect for fees and are 
in business to make money, and an in- 
spection service maintained by the 
railroads. Says the Federal Trade 
Commission, these inspection services 
are like having the catcher on a base- 
ball team call the balls and strikes on 
the opposing team. He may see them 
the way he wants to see them about as 
often as they see them the way they are. 

Private inspection companies hired 
by a shipper or receiver to establish 
claim to damages, on the one hand, 
can be blamed but must be understood 
when they detect damages in favor of 
the people who pay these companies. 
Since their charges must eventually be 
justified in terms of the amount they 
help to collect, it is not unusual that 
they also sometimes encourage con- 
signees to look for damage claims, and 
that they sometimes go out of their way 
to make receivers damage-conscious. 

On the other hand, inspectors paid 
by the railroads in order to keep down 
costs of damage claims, understandably 
enough, are inclined to minimize dam- 
ages even where they do occur. 

The Federal Trade Commission cites 
as an example of this, two carloads 
of fruits and vegetables. Inspected 
the same day by both the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a private in- 
spector, the reports showed that the 
private inspector noted 8 times as 
much damage to the fruits and vege- 
tables as did the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture inspector. On the other 
side, the U. S. Department’s inspector 
checked the report of a railroad in- 
spector on a carload of melons. The 
railroad inspector found only normal 
damage while the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture inspector found 5 per- 
cent of the melons bruised, and 5 to 10 
percent gone bad altogether. 


@TO SECURE accurate, honest in- 
spection the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion recommends that all inspections 
be made by Civil Service employees of 
the Federal Government. 

Damage claims paid by railroads on 
fruit and vegetable shipments in 1935 
were 2.6 percent of the total freight 


charges paid for fruits and vegetables, 
an average of $6.83 a car. 

Since railroads cannot compete with 
each other in freight rates, they some- 
times compete with each other for busi- 
ness through generous treatment to 
shippers on damage claims. One rail- 
road in 1933, for example, got most of 
The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, curious, 
looked into the matter and learned that 
this railroad got the business by being 
generous in the matter of claims. At 
the Commission’s insistence, the rail- 
road tightened up and then promptly 
lost the juice grape business to another 
railroad. 


the juice grape business. 


@ CITIES can be penalized because of 
the claims racket. High payments on 
claims by railroads to dealers in one 
city amount actually to lowering the 
cost of freight to that city. Bidders 
for fruits and vegetables in other cities 
then are penalized as against bidders 
from the favored city. 

Then, too, lack of uniformity in 
dealing with claims gives dealers who 
are claims-minded an opportunity to 
make unreasonable and exorbitant de- 
mands. To indicate that claims may 
depend upon other things than actual 
damage, the Commission quotes a sta- 
tistic or so from Pittsburgh. Claims 
on shipments to 12 dealers in Pitts- 
burgh varied from 43 cents a car for 
one dealer to $61.11 for another 
dealer. Some lettuce receivers filed a 
claim in another city on every carload 
of lettuce they received, apparently as 
a matter of routine, while other dealers 
never filed claims at all. 

Points out the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the soliciting of fake claims 
is illegal. The enforcement of the law 
is in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Although there 
were 32 indictments for this in 1936, 
the Federal Trade Commission believes 
there still should be things done to 
eliminate this racket. First of all, the 
Commission recommends that the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities 
Act should be amended to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect and to report on the damage 
to all shipments of agricultural com- 
modities arriving in principal terminal 


markets, and that its work should be 


. done only by permanent full time Civil 


Service employees of the Department. 
Then the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should be authorized and di- 
rected to require the Claims Division 
of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives to furnish information regularly 
concerning the tonnage of fresh fruits 
and vegetables delivered to terminal 
markets, and the amount of claims paid 
by each railroad for damage on each 
car. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission should also be authorized and 
directed to prescribe regulations gov- 
erning the payment of claims. To do 
this it should have authority to exam- 
ine the books and records of shippers, 
growers, and packers insofar as they 
relate to damage claims. 


@ PRIOR TO 1887, fruit and vegeta- 
ble distribution was largely geared to 
the wooden spoked wheels of farm 
wagons which lumbered into farmers’ 
markets. From farm wagon lumbering 
at a half-a-horse-and-buggy speed, the 
job of carrying fruits and vegetables to 
towns shifted to the railroads. A new 
kind of market was needed by the rail- 
roads. The result was a building 
boom for fruit and vegetable terminals, 
which has only recently ended. 

Builders of fruit and vegetable ter- 
minals had hardly finished building 
when they discovered that the situa- 
tion had changed again. The farm 
wagon acquired a gasoline engine and 
rubber tires to become a motor truck, 
and fruits and vegetables began to slip 
away from the railroads. Now, just 
as the old farmers’ markets were out- 
moded, so most present-day fruit and 
vegetable terminals are on their way 
to obsolescence. 

They serve the purposes of the rail- 
ways, but not of the industry as a 
whole. In 40 large cities during the 
year 1936, total receipts of fruits and 
vegetables amounted to 962 thousand 
catloads. Of these 51.5 percent ar- 
rived by rail, 44.1 percent arrived by 
truck, and the remainder, 4.4 percent, 
arrived by boat. In 16 of these 40 
cities more than half of all the fruit 
and vegetable unloads arrived by truck. 
In one city, Los Angeles, 83 percent of 
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all fruits and vegetables arrived by 
truck in 1936. 


@ CHAMPIONS of the truck in its 
rivalry with railroads sometimes main- 
tain that trucks, among other advan- 
tages, bring to market fruits and vege- 
tables which otherwise would not get 
to market. This, they say, has increased 
the supplies of fruits and vegetables to 
consumers. Corollary to this theory is 
the opinion that truck shipments are 
chiefly ungraded run-of-the-field pro- 
duce. Economists exploring the theory, 
have discovered that the 
truck has increased supplies to con- 
sumers by reducing transportation 
costs to the city in the area where it 
is more economical to ship by truck 
than by rail. A 10-cent trucking 
charge against a former 12-cent freight 
charge to which must be added a cart- 
age charge, gives farmers, distributors, 
and consumers an additional two-cent 
or more leeway. Thus a price on the 
market which does not pay for freight 
costs might today make it profitable to 
ship by truck. But where truck and 
railroad rates are practically the same 
there is no difference between the kinds 
of fruits and vegetables they haul. 
Whether truck or rail is used depends 
in these cases upon the shipper’s con- 
venience. 

In addition to the farmer who owns 
his own truck three types of operators 
man the fruit and vegetable trucks. 
There is first the commercial trucker 
who hauls for hire. These predominate 
on the Eastern Seaboard. Then there 
are the merchant truckers who drive 
their trucks into a farmer’s yard, pay 
cash for their produce, and then either 
sell it to wholesale and retail dealers or 
haul it through residential districts in 
cities. Finally there are now thriving 
a few cooperatives which haul produce 
to market for farmer members. 


however, 


@ TRUCKS create their own special 
market problems. Trucks have done 
more than tangle up traffic; they also 
have tangled up prices. Prices of fruits 
and vegetables depend upon an accurate 
knowledge of the amount of fruits and 
vegetables there is available in a market 
on a particular day, and a fairly ac- 
curate estimate of the quantities of 


ICE retards decay. 


To keep fruits and vegetables fresh during 


their long trek across the country most refrigerator cars must be 


iced and then re-iced en route. 


Here workmen are shunting cakes 


of ice into the top of a refrigerator car from an icing platform in 
Roseville, California. A recent innovation, the pre-cooled car, how- 


ever, may eliminate this stop. Temperature within these cars is 
reduced before they are loaded. With less ice needed to keep them 
cool, they may go clear to their destinations without another icing. 


fruits and vegetables that are wanted. 
Without these two essential pieces of 
information, dealing in fruits and veg- 
etables is highly speculative. 

Railroad and boat shipments of 
fruits and vegetables are now reported 
with a high accuracy. Through the 
cooperation of shippers, railroads, and 
other transportation agencies, the Mar- 
ket News Service of the Department 
of Agriculture and other State and city 
agencies are able to report each day 
just how much of a particular com- 
modity is on track or on sale in par- 
ticular markets. 

Truck shipments of fruits and vege- 
tables leave a farm without notification 
to anyone, and they arrive in market 
without notification to anyone. No one 
is able to foresee their arrival at mar- 
ket. Sometimes attempts are made to 
estimate the quantities that will arrive 
by truck. But these are guesses, and 
they are wrong as often as they are 
right. 


When fruits and vegetables arrive 
unexpectedly by truck in large quanti- 
ties, down go prices, and the dealers 
who have purchased earlier in the day 
are stuck. Or when they don’t arrive 
when they are expected there is a short- 
age and up go prices without warning. 


@ ECONOMISTS urge as a partial 
remedy for such a situation that the re- 
porting of fruit and vegetable ship- 
ments be extended to include truck 
shipments. To protect markets against 
big price fluctuations resulting from 
the uncertainty regarding arrivals of 
fruits and vegetables, some dealers 
would like to see truck shipments kept 
off the market after a specified hour 
each day. Incoming produce from 
railroads and boats is already regulated 
like this. 

New York City has still another way 
of handling this troublesome problem. 
We'll tell about it in a later chapter of 
this series. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Cantaloupe, sweet corn and nectarine prices ordinarily are 


lowest in August. 


Lowest peach prices probably will come in late July or 


early August. 


Chicken prices are expected to be cheap and to go down 
more than usual during the last half of the year. 


Fluid milk prices higher than a year ago, but other dairy 
products reflect large milk surplus in substantially lower 


prices. 


Smaller than usual butter price increase is in prospect for 


July through December. 


Wheat production for this year may exceed all previous 


crops except 1915. 


Bread prices remain at last year’s level in spite of lower 


wheat and flour prices. 


ALL FOODS Retail food costs went 
up 1.3 percent from May to June, the 
largest monthly increase this year. 
Costs are about back to their high 
point of 1938 which was reached in 
January. But they are the lowest for 
June since 1934, and considerably less 
than a year ago, when food was at its 
most expensive level since early 1931. 
Major factors behind the upswing be- 
tween May and June of this year were 
advancing prices for most meats, eggs, 
and potatoes. 

A market basket of food for a typi- 
cal workingman’s family which aver- 
aged $1.00 during the three-year pe- 
riod 1923-25 cost 80 cents this June. 
This same amount of food retailed for 
86 cents last June, 65 cents in June, 
1933, and $1.03 in June, 1929. 


FRESH FRUITS Outlook for 1938 
fruit crops compared with last year is 
as follows: apples and sour cherries, 
considerably smaller; pears, slightly 
larger and the biggest crop on record; 
grapes, slightly smaller; fresh plums 
and prunes and prunes for drying, 
much larger. The California peach 
crop, which is used principally for 
canning and drying, is smaller, but the 
southern peach crop, which supplies 
most eating peaches, is much larger. 


Peak shipments and lowest prices 
for fruits usaally occur in the follow- 
ing months: July, sour cherries; Au- 
gust, peaches; September, pears and 
plums; October, grapes and apples. 

Valencia oranges from California, 
which are practically the only oranges 
available until the new crop matures 
in October, will be more plentiful than 
a year ago at much lower prices. With 
production over 60 percent bigger than 
the 1937 freeze-damaged crop, retail 
prices probably will go up less than 
usual until they reach their peak in 
October. In June, oranges were sell- 
ing to consumers at about a cent a 
dozen higher than in May; but 14 
cents a dozen less than a year earlier, 
and less than in any June on record. 


MELONS Cantaloup and water- 
melon production in States shipping in 
July and early August is expected to 
be slightly larger than a year earlier, 
but much smaller supplies of honey- 
dew and honeyball melons are in pros- 
pect. Watermelon shipments taper off 
after reaching their peak in July and 
the season is about over by the end of 
August. Season for honeyballs ends in 
September but honeydew melons are 
available through November. Canta- 
loup season winds up in October. 


FRESH VEGETABLES Supplies |" 


in States shipping in July are expected 
to be slightly larger than a year earlier, 
but marked reductions are in prospect 
for lettuce and onions. No estimates 
are available for production in local 
market gardens, which are an impor- 
tant factor in the summer months. 
Vegetable prices ordinarily are lowest 
in the summer months. In June let- 
tuce and onions were the only vege- 
tables retailing above their 1937 level. 
Celery and spinach were down one- 
fifth, while sweetpotatoes and carrots, 
respectively, were one-fourth and one- 
third lower than in 1937. 

Potato supplies during the remain- 
der of 1938 most likely will be slightly 
smaller than in 1937. The decline in 
production from a year ago is much 
less than anticipated earlier this year. 
Hence it now appears that prices will 
register their seasonal price 
movement and reach their low point in 
August in the East, and in October or 
November in the West. Prices prob- 
ably will not differ much from their 
low level in 1937. In June, retail 
prices were 14 cent a pound higher 
than in May, 14 cent less than a year 


usual 


earlier, and the lowest for June since 
195). 


DAIRY PRODUCTS Smaller than 
usual price increase is in prospect for 
butter during the last half of 1938, in 
view of record supplies in cold stor- 
age and expected large fresh produc- 
tion. Favorable pasture conditions 
have pushed up milk production per 
cow to record levels. Per capita milk 
production on July 1 was the largest 
since 1929, with the single exception 
of 1935. 

Retail prices of dairy products con- 
tinued moving down from May to 
June with sharpest reductions in but- 
ter and cheese. The June price of 
butter, which probably will be the low 
for 1938, was a cent a pound under 
May, but 6 cents cheaper than a year 
earlier. Compared with last June, evap- 
orated milk is about 14 cent a (1414 
oz.) can lower, but fresh milk for 
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fluid consumption is 14 cent a quart 
higher. 


POULTRY Chicken supplies dur- 
ing the last half of 1938 probably will 
be considerably larger than a year 
earlier, and much lower prices are ex- 
pected. Increase in supplies is the re- 
sult of heavy hatchings during the first 
half of the year, which are the princi- 
pal source of marketings during the 
last half of the year. Poultry prices 
have been at relatively high levels since 
mid-1937 because of the small 1937 
hatch which resulted from drought- 
boosted feed prices. Prices went up 
during the last half of 1937 instead 
of registering their usual seasonal de- 
cline. But this year prices most likely 
will drop more than usual. Retail 
prices of roasting chickens declined 
Y, cent a pound from May to June, 
but were 21/, cents a pound above 
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last June and the highest for this 
month since 1930. 


EGGS During the last half of 1938 
eggs probably will cost more than in 
1937. Storage holdings of shell eggs 
and farm flocks are at record low levels 
and these two factors probably will re- 
sult in a larger than usual upswing in 
prices until the peak is reached in No- 
vember or December. The small size 
of laying flocks primarily is the result 
of the 1936 drought which boosted 
feed prices, forced farmers to market 
large quantities of poultry in 1936 and 
1937, and reduced sharply hatchings 
in 1937. During the first half of 1938 
record production per hen offset the 
effect of small flocks and kept prices 
lower than a year earlier. 


MEATS Meat prices are expected to 
continue moving up in July and Au- 


gust, but the advance most likely will 21 


be substantially less than a year ago 
when prices jumped to their highest 
level since 1930. 
likely will remain lower than in 1937. 


Retail prices most 


Prices of meats in general have been 
going up steadily since they hit bot- 
tom in February. 
the highest for 1938, and only slightly 
Costs in 
general, however, were about 5 per- 
cent under last June. 


In June they were 


under last December’s level. 


HOGS Outlook for pork remains 
unchanged. Total supplies during the 
remainder of the summer probably will 
be about the same as a year ago, but 
prices most likely will be much lower. 
The summer price advance, which re- 
sults from a decrease in slaughter that 
forces packers to dip into storage 
stocks, may be small this year. 


BEEF Total supplies may not differ 
much from a year ago, but larger 
amounts of better grade beef at lower 
prices are in prospect. Retail prices 
of these better grade cuts generally 
move up during the summer and fall 
but only a slight increase is expected 
this year. 


LAMB Prices appear to be close to 
their peak and a seasonal downswing 
is expected as marketings of grass fed 
lambs increase. The latter comprise 
the bulk of marketings from August 
through November. Supplies during 
the late summer and fall are likely to 
be larger and prices lower than in 
1937. 


CEREALS AND BAKERY PROD- 
UCTS Wheat production this year 
may exceed all previous crops except 
1915, and it appears that flour prices 
may continue to go down further. 
Retail flour has dropped about a cent 
a pound since a year ago and in June 
its price was the lowest since mid- 
1933. Bread prices, on the other hand, 
have remained almost stationary for 12 
months and in June averaged only 
1/10 cent a pound less than a year ago. 
As a result, the margin between the 
wholesale cost of ingredients in a typi- 
cal pound loaf of bread and the average 
retail price remained unusually wide. 
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2Q NEW RULES FOR FOODS 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


AND DRUGS 
[Concluded from page 7] 


the interests of the public and all 
parties concerned. A hearing to con- 
sider new regulations, or change or re- 
peal of regulations already issued, may 
be called by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on his own initiative, or when an 
industry or ‘‘a substantial portion 
thereof stating reasonable grounds” de- 
mands it. Due notice must be given, 
and the general proposal before the 
hearing announced. At the hearing, 
any interested person— which, of 
course, includes consumers—may have 
the floor. The evidence brought out 
at the hearings must constitute the basis 
for the regulation issued by the Secre- 
tary. 

@INDUSTRIES may challenge the 
validity of certain types of regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in the U. S. Circuit Courts of 
Appeal. In such court proceedings, 
the Secretary’s findings of fact, “if 
supported by substantial evidence,” are 
conclusive. This phrase is common to 
nearly all Federal laws, many of which 
have stood for generations, authorizing 
an administrative agency to issue rules 
or regulations. It is a recognition that 
expert administrative bodies are better 
equipped than courts of law to deter- 
mine facts where difficult technical 
issues or complex scientific questions 
are involved. 


@ IN WELCOMING the new statute, 
the Secretary of Agriculture said, ‘This 
is a law of far-reaching importance to 
every person in the United States. It 
greatly strengthens the protection given 
the health and the purses of consum- 
ers.” But, he pointed out, “it would 
be a mistake to say that the new law is 
perfect. I confess to some disappoint- 
ment at certain features. I realize 
that, as with any new law, the final 
effect of judicial interpretation cannot 
be foretold.” 

During the course of the 5-year con- 
sideration given food and drug legisla- 
tion by the Congress, advocates of 
stricter control proposed many features 
which did not become a part of the 
final law as passed. 


The new law makes no requirement, 
for instance, that medicine manufactur- 
ers who, in effect, are prescribing for 
disease, shall possess any technical 
qualifications or employ trained people, 
although doctors, pharmacists, and 
Murses are examined, licensed, and 
registered. 

No provision is made for extending 
to industries, other than sea food pack- 
ing, the supervisory inspection which 
has been voluntarily used by the 
shrimp packing industry in recent 
years. Any packer of sea food—under 
a 1935 amendment to the old law, 
continued under the new one—can re- 
quest Food and Drug Inspectors to 
supervise the packing of his product. 
Inspected plants can then state on their 
labels that their canned shrimp has 
been Government-inspected. Meat 
products moving across State lines 
from packer to consumer have been 
required to pass such inspection at the 
source for the past 30 years under the 
Meat Inspection Act. 

No declaration of ingredients is re- 
quired on cosmetic labels. 

Emergency permit control, provided 
in certain instances for food produc- 
tion, is not provided for the manufac- 
ture of drugs, devices, or cosmetics. 

Soaps are excluded from the cate- 
gory of cosmetics, and subject to no 
regulation. 

Exemption from the standards pro- 
visions of the law is made for dried 
fruits. 

Compulsory quality labeling of food 
products is limited, as under the old 
law, to the labeling of substandard 
quality. No requirement is made that 
variations in quality above this level 
must be indicated on the label. 

Preventing false or misleading ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs, devices and 
cosmetics—as distinct from misbrand- 
ing and adulteration—is a job given 
to the Federal Trade Commission by 
the recent Wheeler-Lea Act (see CON- 
SUMERS’ GUIDE, June 6 & 20, 1938). 
No provision for supervision of ad- 
vertising by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is, therefore, contained in 
the new Act. 


@ MOST of the provisions of the law 
go into effect (repealing the 1906 Act) 


a year from its enactment, June 25, 
1939. Immediately effective, however, 
are the prohibitions on drugs danger- 
ous to health when used as prescribed ; 
on injurious cosmetics (except for poi- 
sonous coal-tar hair dyes, for which a 
90 days’ period of grace was allowed) ; 
and on the introduction of new drugs 
until they have been shown to be ade- 
quately tested. 

Meanwhile consumers and consum- 
er-minded organizations who wish to 
know more about the extent of pro- 
tection they are to receive, may write 
for a digest of the long and rather 
complicated Act (available from the 
Food and Drug Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., without charge). The 
latest annual Report of the Chief of the 
Food and Drug Administration, 1937 
(for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price 
5 cents), indicates some of the prob- 
lems of food and drug regulation. 

The Act does not of course touch 
foods, drugs, devices and cosmetics 
which move within the boundaries of 
a single State. Consumers will prob- 
ably want to learn how their State regu- 
lation compares with the new Federal 
law. 

One provision of the new Act per- 
mits the Secretary of Agriculture to 
give out results of the Department's 
investigations, and “information re- 
garding food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics in situations involving, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, ‘imminent 
danger to health or gross deception to 
the consumer.” Except in cases of 
overwhelming tragedy, such as the re- 
cent elixir of sulfanilamide and cancer 
serum deaths, information about food 
and drug enforcement does not receive 
prominent attention in the news. 


@THE AMERICAN PEOPLE will 
spend about 114 cents per person on 
Federal food and drug regulation next 
year. Obviously the work which can 
be done will be limited by the amount 
of funds available. The agency en- 
forcing the new law is required, as 
before under the old law, to focus its 
attention only on some of the most 
pressing problems. 
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TAKING STOCK OF 
CONSUMERS IN BUSINESS 


[Concluded from page 15] 


ber of cities. New York, Los Angeles 
and Chicago led the way in the estab- 
lishment of these simple organizations 
which lump 50 to 100 member families’ 
buying power to save money for them 
in the purchase of staple goods, and 
give them some practice in working 
together. 

Thirteen hundred and ninety of the 
reporting cooperatives closed the year 
1936 with savings to their credit, to- 
talling $7,638,000. Losses amounting 
to $118,000 were reported by 130 soci- 
eties. Almost half of the net gains— 
over 31/, million dollars—were made 
by petroleum associations. Store asso- 
ciations recorded savings of $2,300,000. 

Distinctive of the consumer cooper- 
ative method, is the patronage refund 
(or “‘dividend’”). About half of the 
societies reporting distributed patron- 
age refunds for 1936. A total of 5 
million dollars in savings was thus re- 
turned consumers by 851 associations ; 
77 others reported distributing refunds, 
but failed to state how much. Six out 
of every 10 petroleum associations 
passed out refunds, as compared with 
4 out of 10 store associations. 

Not all refunds were paid in cash. 
“Cooperative associations are quite 
generally under-capitalized and in 
many places have voted to pay the pa- 
tronage refunds either partly or wholly 
in shares credited to the individual 
members,” reports the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The amount of patronage refund in 
a cooperative depends upon the effi- 
ciency of management and the loyalty 
of members. It also depends upon 
price policy. Selling at market price 
But some 
co-ops prefer to sell for less, and make 
small refunds or none at all. In others, 
the members prefer to pay somewhat 
higher prices, and get back the differ- 
ence in the form of higher patronage 
refunds in a lump sum. 

Always, the amount of patronage 
tefund depends upon the margin be- 
tween cost and selling price which pre- 
vails in the given line of business. The 
gas and oil business, with compara- 


tively high margins, has seen strikingly 
large refunds by cooperatives. In the 
grocery business, although margins are 
small, the B. L. S. reports: “Some of 
these local associations have an envi- 
able record of savings to their mem- 
bers. A number of those for which 
reports for 1936 were received had re- 
turned patronage refunds through all 
the years of the depression.” 

A cooperative usually grows by al- 
lowing a non-member’s refunds to ac- 
cumulate until they amount to the pur- 
chase price of a share of stock. In 
393 of the reporting co-ops, refunds 
were paid to non-members at the same 
rate as to members. In 259 associa- 
tions, however, non-members do not 
get any patronage returns at all. This 
practice, comments the B. L. S., is 
“open to serious criticism and puts the 
associations in the position of making 
a profit on non-members’ trade, espe- 
cially where such trade constitutes any 
considerable proportion of the total 
business.” 

Open membership is typical of con- 
sumer cooperatives. Anyone over 18 
years of age, able to use the co-op’s 
services, and not engaged in any com- 
petitive enterprise, is usually eligible 
to join a society. In 326 of over 1,900 
reporting societies, however, some lim- 
itation on membership was imposed. 
Most common was restriction of the 


society to farmers, and sometimes to 
members of the 
organization. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
made other reviews of cooperative 
activities—in 1920, 1929, and 1933. 
None of these was as nearly complete 
as the 1936 survey, but it is interesting 
to compare the number of consumer 
cooperatives reporting each time. In 
1920, 696 societies with 196,000 
members were recorded; in 1929, 
1,577 cooperatives with 288,000 mem- 
bers. In 1933, reports came in from 
1,854 associations with 328,000 mem- 
bers. That survey came at the low 
point of the depression. 

In the interval since 1933, says the 
B. L. S., “the cooperative distributive 
movement has had both gains and set- 
backs. Many associations have gone 
out of business, but a greater number 
of new associations have been formed. 
In general the record is one of slow, 
quiet expansion, of the strengthening 
of both local and wholesale associa- 
tions, and of increasing emphasis upon 
educational activities. The data at 
hand indicate that the rate of progress 
has been very uneven, being greatest 
where the sense of cohesion and of a 
definite social and economic aim was 
liveliest and least among the scattered 
associations operating on the ‘go-it- 
alone’ policy.” 


sponsoring farm 


Our Point of View 


The CONSUMERS’ GUIDE believes that consumption 
is the end and purpose of production 


To that end the Consumers’ GumpE emphasizes the consumer’s right to 
full and correct information on prices, quality of commodities, and on 


costs and efficiency of distribution. 


It aims to aid consumers in making 


wise and economical purchases by reporting changes in prices and costs 


of food and farm commodities. 


It relates these changes to developments 
in the agricultural and general programs of national recovery. 


It reports 


on cooperative efforts which are being made by individuals and groups 


of consumers to obtain the greatest possible value for their expenditures. 


The producer of raw materials—the farmer—is dependent upon the 


consuming power of the people. 


the sustained producing power of agriculture. 


Likewise, the consumer depends upon 


The common interests of 


consumers and of agriculture far outweigh diversity of interests. 


While the Consumers’ GuinE makes public official data of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce, the point of view expressed 
in its pages does not necessarily reflect official policy but is a presentation 
of governmental and nongovernmental measures looking toward the 
advancement of consumers’ interests. 
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